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strove to consolidate the young republic and to establish its unity..
A decree dated April 21, 1912, said that "Mongolia, Tibet, and
[eastern] Turkestan must belong to the territory of the Chinese
Republic"; the administration and status of China's different parts
must therefore be reconstructed upon homogeneous bases. The
Chinese decree aroused indignation in St. Petersburg. It was taken
as proof "that China does not want to take into account our pro-
gram of an autonomous Mongolia and is planning further active
steps in the Mongolian question."

"We must see to it," the daring and persistent envoy Krupensky
reported from China in July, 1912, "that China remains in her
present state of helplessness as long as possible." China "should not
be permitted to extricate herself from her various financial difficul-
ties for a long time." As far as the negotiations concerning an in-
ternational loan to China were concerned, Krupensky saw the
advantages to Russia in torpedoing them: "Either the loan must
not materialize at all, or it must be tied up with such foreign con-
trol and supervision that it will arouse indignation in the people;
the acceptance of such conditions by a central government will
lead to disorders in the provinces and perhaps even to an uprising
in the south of China."

At that time the new Chinese Government was seeking recogni-
tion by the Great Powers. The United States was inclined to grant
recognition. Krupensky, however, advised rejection of the request.
"A strengthening of the Chinese Government," he said, "is to the
interest of the United States and of the other trading powers. As
far as we are concerned, consolidation of the Chinese Government
is not to our interest." Krupensky's advice that the new Chinese
Government not be recognized was approved by the Tsar: "Why
hurry?" The negative reply to the request for recognition was given
on July 17,1912,

Krupensky demanded outright military operations against China.
In his correspondence with his government he argued against his
chiefs, he rejected their cautiousness: "We must prepare to put
real pressure upon China." As far as the other powers are con-
cerned, he contended, uwe need not fear resistance in case we
should deem it necessary to apply such measures in northern Man-
churia, in Mongolia, and in western China." Nor did he expect any
serious resistance on the part of China herself. "I am aware that we